





Correspondence 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 


Eprror: The social pressure for compul- 
sory auto insurance may be as high as 
some people would have us believe (Am. 
4/14, p. 47) but the public certainly is 
not unanimous. It would be interesting to 
know what those insured people who have 
had accidents think. ... 

If insurance is compulsory, the com- 
panies will charge what the traffic will 
bear, and give as little service as they can 
get by with. . . . Indeed, they probably 
will provide sufficient “education” to fore- 
stall undesirable political complications. . . . 

Of course, compulsory insurance may 
keep the roads less congested for us capi- 
talists who can afford it. But it will not 
necessarily remove the driver who is care- 
less or “unlucky” once. ... 

RosBert E. BARRETT JR. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Scouting is Serious 


Eprror: I am writing to you concerning 
an item in your April 21 issue, “Grace 
Kelly and U. S. Hoopla” [which suggested 
that Americans p t away their “boy-scout 
suit”). 
Why is it that so many people associate 
that which is childish and ridiculous with 
the boy scouts? . . . Personally, I agree with 
the idea you were presenting, but I frown 
upon the way it was transmitted. There is 
no relation between the Grace Kelly inci- 
dent and the scout brotherhood. . . . 
Ronatp F. CrREPEAU 
Seminarian and Scout Leader 
Boy Scouts of America 

Ottawa, Canada 


Uncomplacent 


Epiror: Mary Partington’s remark about 
the unsatisfactory level of Catholic study 
clubs (AM. 5/15, p. 121), written in 
reply to Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ “No Com- 
placency,” struck a responsive chord in 
this reader. 

But why blame Church leadership if it 
has not “lured [her] much to thirst for 
leaming?” After all, Church leaders cannot 
do everything. . . . 

What’s the matter with the educated 
Catholic laity itself? Is education supposed 
to stop with commencement exercises, or 
is it supposed to develop in students a 
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taste for cultural pursuits for social justice 
and Christian leadership which will con- 
tinue beyond the school door and inspire 
further growth, not only in oneself but for 
and in others? If it does not, then it has 
failed of its purpose. 

If Catholic laymen really want study 
clubs of a level worthy of the tradition of 
Catholic scholarship, why not get together 
and form such? A study club based on 
weekly reading and discussion of AMERICA 
might well be a start. I’m sure pastors 
would be glad to provide facilities for its 
meetings. B. BETTINGER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alert Midshipmen 


Eprror: Catholic midshipmen at the U. S. 
Naval Academy are not notable for dearth 
of ambition and marked distaste for learn- 
ing. The growth of the faith both in 
numbers and in depth at the Naval Acad- 
emy (and, I am told, at West Point as 
well) is astonishing. 

When I entered the Naval Academy in 
June, 1916 there were about 1,500 midship- 
men in the regiment. About a tenth of us 
were Catholic. We marched to St. Mary’s 
on Sundays, about a half mile over cobble- 
stones, either to seven or ten o’clock Mass. 
No one of us, however zealous, thought of 
asking leave to go to Mass on week days, 
even on days of obligation. We knew in 
advance that the answer would be No... . 

The present count of Catholic midship- 
men is 941 out of a total of 3,487. During 
Lent of this year 300 to 400 midshipmen 
were at daily Mass... . 

The chaplain attributes the striking in- 
crease in the number of Catholic midship- 
men to the growing scholastic excellence 
of Catholic schools. It is also due, prob- 
ably, to the large number of midshipmen 
selected by competitive examination from 
the service at large. 

W. A. P. Martin, Capt., USN (ret. ) 
Annapolis, Md. 


Catholics in Everyman’s 


Eprror: The Golden Jubilee catalog of 
Everyman’s Library happened to arrive in 
the same mail with the May 5 issue of 
America, in which Phillips Temple refers 
(p. 144) to one of Charles Waterton’s 


books as “a work which, except for New- 


man’s Apologia, is the only one of Catholic 
authorship included in Everyman’s Li- 
brary.” 

This remark set me to wondering just 
who may be regarded as a “Catholic au- 
thor.” May the term not be applied to St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, St. Bede, St. Thomas More, 
Chaucer, Cervantes, Calderén, Dante, Des- 
cartes, Moliére, Montaigne . . . Sienkiewicz, 
Carlo Collodi, Thomas a Kempis or Cecil 
Chesterton, not to speak of the authors of 
the New Testament .. . ? All of these are 
represented by books published in Every- 
man’s through the years. .. . 

(ReEv.) Joun P. Laney, S.J. 
Fordham University, N. Y. 3 


Epiror: Your correspondent is correct in 
pointing out that Catholic writers other 
than Waterton and Newman have been in- 
cluded in Everyman’s Library. In checking 
my source I find the full and correct state- 
ment to be this: “It is curious to note that 
Newman and Waterton are the only two 
Catholic names in that series [Everyman’s 
Library] among the writers of the past 
hundred years.” (James J. Daly, S.J.: A 
Cheerful Ascetic, p. 19, Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1931). PHILutirs TEMPLE 
Washington, D. C. 


Slick Tricks 


Epiror: The following remarks have no 
pertinence to AMERICA as such. But I am 
disturbed and would like to know whether 
others share my disturbance. A fairly re- 
cent phenomenon of the American scene 
has been the mushroom growth of a not too 
ebvious, and hence much too insidious, 
kind of journalistic promulgation. I refer to 
the editorials poured out in slick, sleek di- 
gests of the weekly news. 

If one judges success in terms of finan- 
cial returns, these high priests of public 
opinion, coiners of the new infallibility, 
have succeeded. Yet their attitude of suave 
competence to make oracular pronounce- 
ment on all things knowable is hardly justi- 
fied. For ambivalence, ambiguity and at 
times, I suspect, equivocation, the Delphic 
oracle at its best had nothing on these 
latter-day prophets. 

The tongue-in cheek attitude is amusing, 
I suppose, to the sophisticated reader. But 
the implicit snobbery of it and the Olym- 
pian disregard of the effects their calculated 
jargon may have on the minds of their less 
enlightened readers, who enshrine these 
demigods in state with votive offerings of 
cash, is antique and, to say the least, dis- 
turbing. .. . (REv.) J. StanLey Bowe, S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 
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Current Comment 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE STATES 


Bright Fiscal Prospect 


It is about as certain as anything 
in public finance can be that the Fed- 
eral Government won't add a penny 
to its debt during the current fiscal 
year. According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s latest estimate, the Government's 
books will show on June 30, the end of 
the 1956 fiscal year, a surplus of $1.8 
billion. That is an increase of $1.5 
billion over the President’s guess in his 
January budget message to Congress. 

If anything, the Treasury’s estimate 
is on the conservative side. The staff of 
the Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report seems confident 
that the surplus will go as high as $2.3 
billion. It estimates receipts at $68.1 bil- 
lion, whereas the Treasury puts them at 
$67.7 billion. The congressional experts 
agree with Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey that spending will hit $65.8 
billion. 

Though the prospect of a surplus 
exceeding $2 billion has started some 
talk in Washington of a tax reduction, 
indications are that this is only a remote 
possibility. Not long ago a subcommit- 
tee on taxation of the Committee on the 
Economic Report went unanimously on 
record as opposing a tax cut so long as 
the danger of inflation persisted. This 
seems to jibe with the thinking in the 
White House. Certainly at a time when 
the Federal Reserve Board is tighten- 
ing the credit screws, a tax cut makes 
no fiscal sense whatsoever. 


Record Debt, Too 


Even before 1955 roared to a close 
with frenetic Christmas sales, it was 
obvious that previous business records 
had toppled left and right. Wages, 
sales, capital expenditures, profits and 
dividends were all running at peak lev- 
els. Only agriculture was lagging. Over 
the past two months official Govern- 
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ment figures have only confirmed what 
everybody suspected. Last year was 
the most prosperous in our history. 

Until recently, however, no one knew 
exactly to what extent 1955 prosperity 
had been based on debt. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce remedied this omis- 
sion on May 20 when it announced 
that never before in a peacetime year 
had the American people gone so deep- 
ly in hock. During 1955 net public and 
private debt increased by $51 billion. 
At the end of the year it stood at $658 
billion. 

Private debt accounted for most of 
the increase. Corporations borrowed 
$19.5 billion; individuals and unincor- 
porated businesses, $25.5 billion. Of the 
$6-billion jump in public debt, States 
and local governments were responsible 
for $5 billion. The Federal Government 
added only a billion or so to its obliga- 
tions. 

These figures explain better than 
anything else, perhaps, why the econ- 
omy, though still fabulously prosperous, 
lacks some of its 1955 bounce. Business 
is still spending at a record rate, but 
many individuals appear to be intent 
on paying off last year’s bills. Though 
bad for the auto industry, this could be 
good for the country as a whole. 


Union Shop Upheld 


The refusal of five employes to 
abide by a union-shop contract between 
the Union Pacific Railroad and 16 rail- 
way unions resulted last week in an 
historic decision of the Supreme Court. 
In a ruling on May 21, the court found 
1) that the union shop, requiring em- 
ployes to join a union as a condition 
of employment, is not unconstitutional, 
and 2) that provisions of Federal labor 
law cannot “be made illegal or vitiated 
by laws of a State.” 

Seeking an injunction against the 
union-shop agreement, the five dissent- 


ing employes had argued that a Neb. 
raska right-to-work law invalidated the 
contract, and that, furthermore, com. 
pulsory union membership violated 
their rights under the First and Fifth 
Amendments to the Federal Constity. 
tion. (The First Amendment protects 
freedom of speech and the right of 
assembly, The Fifth forbids the tak. 
ing of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.) Not only the lower 
State court to which they appealed but 
also the Nebraska Supreme Court up. 
held the employes in their dissent. 

As Justice William O. Douglas noted, 
speaking for a unanimous court, Con- 
gress expressly stipulated, in amending 
the Railway Labor Act in 1951, that 
the union shop was to be permitted 
notwithstanding the laws “of any State.” 
As for the First and Fifth Amendments, 


the court found that “if private rights | 
are being invaded, it is by force of | 


an agreement made pursuant to Federal 
law. . . .” Congress has wide latitude, 
it said, in assuring industrial peace in 
interstate commerce. 


Birthday Scholarships 
At Scranton 


Up around Scranton, Pa., 40 young 
men and women will not soon forget 
the Pope’s 80th birthday, and two 
Catholic institutions of higher learning 
will have one more reason for grateful 
remembrance of it. 

Bishop Jerome D, Hannan of Scran- 
ton announced May 17 that his diocese 
has pledged $80,000, a thousand for 
each of the Pope’s years, to provide 
40 tuition scholarships in honor of the 
sovereign Pontiff’s anniversary. Fifteen 
scholarships are designated for the full 
three-year course at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America’s Law School. At- 
other 25 grants are for four years of 
tuition at King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, 
conducted by the Holy Cross Fathers. 

The operation of a modern college 
is a costly business. New buildings and 
labs, expanding libraries and mounting 
salaries leave scant scholarship funds 
in a Catholic college till. Yet there 
is keen competition today for bright 
freshman students. Catholic institutions 
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Jured away from their doors by richer 
rivals. 

To balance the advantage of a prince- 
ly endowment or of a checking account 
on the State treasury, our Catholic col- 
leges need more funds for scholarships. 
We expect a lot from our Catholic 
institutions. We should not expect them 
to “go it alone” financially. The Scran- 
ton diocesan scholarships are a gen- 
erous and far-sighted gesture from 
which student, school and diocese will 
benefit. 


Sunday “Business as Usual”? 


Among the awards made by the Cath- 
olic Press Association in Dallas was 
one to the Advocate of Newark for 
“outstanding achievement.” This was 
recognition accorded to the archdioc- 


esan weekly “for arousing public opin- 
ion throughout the State of New Jer- 
sey by its effective crusade against 
Sunday selling.” The Advocate, whose 
managing editor is Floyd Anderson, has 
been on top of a problem that has 
been growing for months past, not only 
in the Garden State but in virtually 
every section of the country. 

Unfortunately, contrary to what the 
citation might seem to imply, the chal- 
lenge to-the sanctity of the Lord’s Day 
is by no means overcome. But rein- 
forcements are on the way. Up to the 
present Catholic and Protestant church- 
men and laity have borne the main 
burden of the campaign. Now retailers 
and retail associations are entering the 
fight. For the greed of those who ad- 
vertise “business as usual” on Sunday 
can turn the business week into a 
seven-day affair, with dubious benefits 
to retailers in the long run. 


According to the May 19 Advocate, 
the New Jersey Association for the 
Sunday Closing of Non-Essential In- 
dustries, Inc., a group comprising 500 
businessmen, has launched its own fight, 
aimed at shop owners in small towns 
along the highways. In Florida recently, 
the Florida Furniture Dealers Associa- 
tion came out against non-essential 
Sunday sales. Similar stories come from 
other States, But Sunday business is 
likely to increase before it decreases. 
For this infringement of the Sabbath 
the buyer shares the blame. It takes 
two to make a Sunday sale. 


Pornography Racket 


To the tune of $500 million a year, 
books and pamphlets, films, still photo- 
graphs, playing cards and other items 





—Threats to German Democracy 


In view of all the recent developments tending to 
slow down West Germany’s integration with the West, 
concern has been widely expressed as to the future of 
democracy in that country. If things are going wrong, 
we need more precise information as to where the 
danger lies, and where is the greater threat. 

Since first-hand information is better than mere 
guesses, the American Council on Germany, a non- 
governmental organization interested in the clarification 
of German-American relations, sent a highly experi- 
enced political and social observer, Hans Wallenberg, 
to Germany during the closing months of 1955. Mr. 
Wallenberg was editor of the American-controlled pap- 
er, Neue Zeitung, from 1946 to 1953. During his two- 
months’ mission, which was financed by the Ford 
Foundation, Mr. Wallenberg interviewed over 300 
leaders in every branch of West German public life, 
and embodied his findings in a 9l-page report issued 
by the Council (American Council on Germany, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., $1). 


THE FINDINGS 


His findings, strictly his own, are part reassuring, part 
disturbing, and significant enough to show that im- 
portant battles on the German democratic front are im- 
pending. This would seem particularly true in view of 
such recent events as the return of about 4,500 German 
POW’s to Germany; the vote on the Saar Statute, which 
was turned down by better than a two-third majority; 
Chancellor Adenauer’s illness; the second Geneva con- 
ference, which destroyed all hopes for Germany's early 
reunification; and the appointment by the Soviet Union 
of A. V. Zorin as Ambassador to Germany. 
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While a number of former Nazis have been restored 
to civil and military positions, “it would nevertheless,” 
in Mr. Wallenberg’s opinion, “be erroneous to conclude 
that Germany is on the road back to National Socialism 
or some sort of radical rightist regime.” Nor do develop- 
ments in the country’s economy warrant the conclusion 
that there is such a trend. “Bonn is not Weimar’—to 
borrow the title of a new book projected by a Swiss 
author—and the atmosphere in which the German Na- 
tional Volkspartei (1920-1924) thrived does not exist. 
“The resurrection of the spirited and unlimited reaction 
which governed that party becomes more improbable 
with every passing year.” Present today are a determi- 
nation and a strong will, despite all class or political dif- 
ferences, to prevent the recurrence of past crises. The 
greatest economic danger, as the reporter sees it, is that 
German workers “continue to earn so little.” While the 
refugee and escapee problem is overwhelming and pain- 
fully permanent, the German people and their economy 
have somehow found a way to live with it. 

On the other hand, the author is deeply concerned 
over the systematic and often successful efforts of the 
Communists to infiltrate the industrial work councils 
and other key positions. “The main threat to German 
democracy .. . comes from the Soviet Union.” The pro- 
visional character of the Federal Republic “is a vicious 
circle within which nationalistic impatience serves the 
aspirations of the Soviets”: a danger of which Chancel- 
lor Adenauer cautiously and courageously showed him- 
self aware. Hence, in Mr. Wallenberg’s view, the need 
for Americans to keep those ties, through travel and ex- 
change, which will strengthen Germany in this, its criti- 
cal hour. Joun LaF arcE 
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that are “outright pornography” are 
being sold to “a very large percentage” 
of adolescents. Another “shocking and 
disturbing fact” is that minors are being 
lured into the role of “pushers” of this 
material, which is “wanton, depraved, 
nauseating, despicable, demoralizing, 
destructive and capable of poisoning 
any mind at any age.” 

This is the language of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
in its recently released report on the 
connection between this kind of social 
poison and juvenile crime. Noting the 
increase of sex crimes among the young, 
the subcommittee records its conviction 
that such crimes are “unquestionably 
intensified by the reading of porno- 
graphic materials.” 

Social scientists and various civil- 
liberties groups may demur and point 
out that there is no scientific proof of 
such connection, namely, between the 
reading and the overt act, But it is 
plain that there is a connection be- 
tween the reading and sins of thought 
and desire. 

The subcommittee’s report calls for 
stiffer laws by both Federal and State 
governments. Fines have proved to be 
no deterrent. Purveyors of this filth 
don’t mind forking over $1,000 so 
long as they can continue their nox- 
ious business. What is needed, as has 
been recommended in the New York 
State legislature, is jail sentences. Por- 
nography peddlers are as dangerous to 
society as dope peddlers. 


FOREIGN FIELDS 


Fruit in Korea 


Two news items from Korea high- 
light the fruits of international coopera- 
tion. During the past year the 40- 
nation UN _ Korean _ Reconstruction 
Agency has completed the bulk of its 
projects to rebuild South Korea after 
the ravages of war. UNKRA goals in- 
clude: construction of 10,000 houses, 
110 irrigation and flood-control dams 
that double rice production, 400 new 
and 500 repaired fishing boats, the 
doubling of coal production, expansion 
of Seoul’s City Hospital from 265 to 
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450 beds, reconstruction of cement and 
glass industries. Allied donations of 
machinery, equipment and _ technical 
assistance have been matched by Ko- 
rean skill and labor. 

The recent election of Dr. John M. 
Chang as Vice President is not only 
a welcome sign of Korean sympathies 
in the cold war, but also a happy result 
of our longstanding friendliness with 
Korea. 

Dr. Chang, a graduate of Manhattan 
College, New York, is a trusted friend 
of the West. Six of his seven children 
are graduates of American colleges. 
The Changs are the kind of friends we 
can hope to find around the world in 
coming years as the alumni of our 
international student-exchange program 
return to positions of influence in their 
own countries. 


Pius XII Receives Truman 


If the Kremlin is like the Sphinx 
to us, some things we do are also 
baffling to the Soviets. One of these 
is our failure to enter into relations 
with the Holy See. Scarcely an hour 
after reaching Rome on May 18, Harry 
S. Truman put himself on record again 
in favor of a U. S. Ambassador to the 
Vatican. It would “help the peace of 
the world,” he told reporters. From all 
accounts the audience which the Pope 
accorded the ex-President a few days 
later was cordial and intimate. It is 
unlikely, however, that Truman’s Ro- 
man visit will do more than help the 
American people realize what an op- 
portunity we are missing. 

While we cook up flamboyant 
schemes to win friends abroad, such 
as the multi-million-dollar Cinerama 
tour of a converted aircraft carrier, we 
pass over one of the tried and proven 
forces for world peace. We have been 
butting our heads against a wall trying 
to convince our allies and still more 
the uncommitted nations that our in- 
tentions are peaceful. Our H-bomb ex- 
periments, we argue, must go on as 
a deterrent to aggressors and not as 
a preparation for war. The foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples who do not un- 
derstand or care about our domestic 
reasons cannot understand why we ig- 
nore the Pope if we are so sincerely 
pledged to peace. 


Mr. Truman touched on the hear 
of the difficulty when he insisted tha 
he is a “good Baptist.” The religioy 
issue is a serious one. The White House 
however, has never exhibited much 
imagination in its quest for a solution, 
We have not done our utmost for peace 
so long as we are unrepresented a 
the Vatican. 


Truth about the Scrolls 


Discussing the Dead Sea Scrolls a 
Catholic University on May 11, D; 
William F. Albright, professor of Se. 
mitic Languages at Johns Hopkins 
University, said that these documents 
strengthen the traditional Catholic 
views about the authenticity of the Gos. 
pels and Epistles. He deplored the hasty 
conclusions of some students who would 
see in the Essenes “a kind of pre-Chris- 
tian Christianity” and in the Teacher 
of Righteousness the Messias, “All com- 
petent scholars, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, agree on rejecting these 
fanciful views completely. . . .” 

What was important, Dr. Albright 
pointed out, was the discovery that 
so many of the practices of the early 
Christians had their parallels in the 
Essene community. — 

The Essenes also resembled early 

Christians somewhat in stressing 

lustration by water and a com- 

munal meal of bread and wine, but 
both religious function and _ the 
theological interpretation of these 
rites were radically different from 

the Christian sacraments. . . . 

The Scrolls have changed our conclu- 
sions as to the originality of some Chrs- 
tian practices, perhaps, but not as to 
their meaning or validity. 

Critics in the past century frequently 
claimed that the language of the Gos- 
pels and Epistles was much posterior 
to that of Christ’s century. In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Albright, however, the Scrolls 
have shown us precisely such expres- 
sions and literary turns in use long be- 
fore His birth. 





The article on pages 240-42, “The 
Legion of Decency,” by Avery Dulles, 
S.J., is based on a pamphlet with the 
same title by Mr. Dulles to be published 
July 1 by the America Press, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. (32p. 
15¢; regular discount for bulk orders). 
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The Supreme Court has recently come under more 
severe fire than at any time since the days of F. D. 
Roosevelt and his ill-fated attempt to “pack the court” 
by asking Congress to add more Associate Justices to 
save his New Deal measures. Now the struggle centers 
about two bad words: interposition and pre-emption. 

Interposition has been invoked by at least five South- 
em States to get around the Court’s decision of May 
17, 1954, declaring null and void State laws which de- 
cree racial segregation. In its milder form, as in Vir- 
ginia, the doctrine holds that a State may “interpose” 
its own authority in a conflict between its own laws 
and a Supreme Court decision. Thus, in school districts 
which refuse desegregation, a State’s own laws, while 
not specifically forbidding desegregation, would pre- 
vail. Segregation could continue. In its extreme form, 
interposition is pure and simple nullification, the thesis 
of John C. Calhoun, which, along with abolitionism, 
led inevitably to the Civil War. Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana have taken the lead in this dangerous form of in- 
terposition, which, by the way, has a long history, al- 
most as old as the Constitution itself. 

Preemption has a shorter history, but promises to 
be just as violent. It means that when a Federal law 
has prohibited or allowed an act on which a State legis- 
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lature has already taken a stand, the Federal Govern- 
ment can be said to have “pre-empted” the field, and 
so the Supreme Court may decide. Over a half-dozen 
years, the Court has nullified various State laws, where 
the national Government has also legislated. The most 
sensational case was that of Steve Nelson. An already 
convicted Communist under Federal law, Nelson was 
tried again by Pennsylvania and convicted on the same 
charge under its own sedition law. In upsetting this 
conviction on April 2, the Supreme Court merely sus- 
tained a previous reversal by Pennsylvania’s own Su- 
preme Court, which held the State’s law invalid in so 
far as it punished sedition against “the Government” 
(obviously the Federal). 

To the extent, however, that the law was aimed at 
sedition against Pennsylvania, the State court left it 
intact. In this the Supreme Court agreed. Thus it is 
false to say, as many are saying, that the Supreme Court 
outlawed all State laws against sedition. So the slew 
of bills now before Congress permitting State laws on 
sedition doesn’t make much sense. 

The most recent decision on pre-emption came on 
May 21. In this case the Court upheld the right of rail 
unions under the Railway Act to contract for a union 
shop. This decision goes counter to laws in 18 States 
on the so-called “right to work,” which forbid the union 
shop. The railway workers, at least, are now pre- 
empted by Federal law from State laws in this field. 

WILFRID PARSONS 


pIN WASHINGTON, D. C., on May 
18 died Eugene J. Butler, 54, director 
of the Legal Department of NCWC 





These institutions 
458,606 students. 


THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC  DI- 
RECTORY for 1956 was published 
May 24 by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 


enrol a total of 4,- 


and legal adviser of the U. S. hierarchy. 
He had been associated with the de- 
partment since 1930 and was appointed 
director in 1951. Born in Scranton, Pa., 
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New York (U. S. Edition, 1,180p.: 
paper, $9 postpaid. U. S. and Foreign 
Edition, 1,362p.: paper, $10; cloth, $12 
postpaid). There are now, according 
to the Directory, 33,574,017 Catholics 
in the United States, Alaska and Ha- 
waii, an increase of 998,315 over 1955. 
The Directory lists 4 U. S. Cardinals, 
387 Archbishops and 173 Bishops: a 
total of 214. 


IN THE UNITED STATES and its 
territories there are 48,349 priests (29,- 
734 diocesan, 18,615 religious), 159,- 
545 Sisters and 8,868 Brothers. There 
are 254 colleges and universities; 2,383 
high schools (1,546 diocesan or paro- 
chial, 837 private); 9,568 elementary 
schools (9,051 parochial, 517 private). 
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p> ARCHDIOCESES or dioceses with 
Catholic populations in excess of a mil- 
lion are Chicago (1,899,357); Brooklyn 
(1,497,598); Boston (1,490,229); New 
York (1,458,240); Philadelphia (1,325,- 
740); Newark (1,179,469); Detroit 
(1,125,000); Los Angeles (1,075,000). 


Bp MOST REV. EDWARD D. HOW- 
ARD, Archbishop of Portland in Ore- 
gon, celebrated May 17 the golden 
jubilee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. In addition, the occasion marked 
his 33rd year as a bishop and his 30th 
in his present see. Portland is the sec- 
ond-oldest archdiocese in the United 
States, having been erected as the Arch- 
diocese of Oregon City in 1846. It ob- 
tained its present name in 1926. 


he was educated at St. Thomas College 
(now the University of Scranton) # Holy 
Cross College and Fordham University 
Law School. 


p> REV. L. C. McHUGH, S.J., profes- 
sor of philosophy at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, will be the Catholic Hour 
speaker for the four Sundays of June. 
His theme will be the Cardinal Vir- 
tues. The Catholic Hour is carried by 
NBC Radio Network at 2:30 P.M. 
EDST. A previous series by Fr. McHugh 
drew 21,000 requests for copies of the 
script. From September on, Fr. McHugh 
will be corresponding editor for AMER- 
ca in Fribourg, Switzerland, where he 
will act as director of the Georgetown 
College Junior Year Abroad. C.K. 
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Editorials 





Sukarno in America 


If personalities alone counted, the current visit of In- 
donesia’s President Sukarno to the United States would 
certainly result in the most sympathetic of relation- 
ships between the two countries. In his black Indonesian 
Moslem cap and trim uniform the Asian leader has been 
giving the American people a sample of that fine per- 
sonal touch which has endeared him to his own people 
at home. 

While it is no secret that the Indonesian President 
has differences with the United States, particularly as 
regards policy toward Red China, there is no doubting 
his sincere respect and admiration for this country. Mr. 
Sukarno had already made that clear in his keynote 
speech at the historic Afro-Asian conference in Bandung 
last year. He reiterated his sentiments in his address 
before Congress on May 17, where, in an eloquent plea 
for understanding, President Sukarno presented neu- 
tralist Asia’s case to the United States. 

Since Asian neutralism is a fact we have to live with, 
the case is worth listening to. The ideals it represents, 
as expressed by the Indonesian President, are not far 
different from our own. As Mr. Sukarno stated to Con- 
gress: 

For us, nationalism means the rebuilding of our na- 

tions; it means the determination to take the future 

into our own hands. For us, nationalism is love of 
country and the determination to improve it, which, 
not so very long ago, illumined the actions of the 
founders of your nation . . . Understand that and 
you have the key to much of postwar history. 

Fail to understand it and no amount of thinking, 

no torrent of words and no Niagara of dollars will 

produce anything but bitterness and disillusion- 
ment. 


Understanding, however, is a two-way street. Since 
the Indonesian President asked for and received the 
privilege of “frankness” in his address before Congress, 
he cannot deny the same to the American people. Much 
as we find President Sukarno’s affirmed dedication to 
“democratic principles” encouraging. some aspects of 
his address demand an equally “frank” retort. 

ASIAN STABILITY 

The Indonesian President decried United States mili- 
tary aid to the struggling nations of Asia. We agree 
that “military aid is no substitute for Asian stability” 
While it is true that the United States may have a 
tendency to overemphasize the military aspect of its 
foreign policy, that foreign policy. to our knowledge, 
has not proceeded on the assumption that military aid 
is a substitute for political and economic stability. This 
country and those nations which have entered into mili- 
tary alliances with us have done so in the conviction 
that it is futile to talk about political and economic 
stability unless there is some guarantee of protection 
against aggression. The memories of Korea and Indo- 
China have not died so quickly in countries on the 
periphery of the Iron Curtain as they apparently have 
in Indonesia. . 

We believe that Mr. Sukarno is sincere in his con- 
stant tributes to the American Revolution. He forgets, 
however, that America won its freedom through force 
of arms; that forces of oppression of the rights of man 
stalk the world in a new guise today. Until it is evident 
that communism’s current sweetness and light is some- 
thing more than a mere change of tactics, we and those 
Asian nations who think with us will continue to put 
stock in military preparedness. 


The Catholic Press Meets in Texas 


There were few dull or drowsy moments at the 46th 
annual convention of the Catholic Press Association, 
which met in Dallas May 15-18. Bishop Thomas K. 
Gorman of Dallas-Fort Worth, Episcopal Chairman of 
the Press Department, NCWC, acted as host to the 
association’s 502 members, among whom were repre- 
sentatives of 110 newspapers, 171 periodicals and six 
general publishers. 

In an address which was one of the high spots of the 
three-day conference Bishop Robert J. Dwyer of Reno, 
Nev., told the CPA it was meeting “at a zenith hour in 
the history of the Catholic press in this country.” The 
task of Catholic journalists, he went on, is “the produc- 
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tion of a form of journalism that is to serve the best 
interests of the Church and to present her mind so 
luminously as to command the respectful attention of 
the world we live in.” Therefore, he continued, 


... it is impossible to advance the genuine interests 
of the Church by a journalism which is inferior in 
quality, narrow and arrogant in tendency, or sectar- 
ian in the sense of creating the impression that 
the Church is something less than the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

We have the obligation of thinking with the Church. 

However, the bishop cautioned, this does not mean that 

we are thereby bidden to let our minds lie idle. 
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A hundred technical questions related to Catholic 
journalism were asked and often provocatively answer- 
ed. Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of the Boston Pilot, 
had some memorable things to say: for instance, about 
‘pious’ advertising. which often contributes to the 
devaluation of religious truths. The Catholic press, he 
said, too often accepts advertising for “monstrous little 
religious gadgets,” which are not only “esthetically 
harrowing” but are priced out of all proportion to their 
worth. 


SOME RESOLUTIONS 


Down to earth, too, were the resolutions passed by 
the CPA at the convention’s close. The members called 
for a revision of the McCarran-Walter Act “to pro- 
vide more equitable quotas to needy nations.” They 
urged the United States to a program of greater shar- 
ing, “as an act of Christian brotherhood,” both of its 
abundance and its skills with the poor and needy of 
other lands. The CPA recognized “the evil of discrim- 


ination and racial segregation,” and resolved to work 
“toward interracial accord, in charity and _ justice, 
throughout the United States.” It likewise urged the 
extension of the Refugee Relief Act beyond its Dec. 
31, 1956 expiration date. Red China, the CPA resolved, 
should by no means be admitted to the United Nations 
“until that Government purges itself for past interna- 
tional offenses and gives proof of its worthiness to share 
equal partnership in the family of nations by restoring 
to the people of China full religious and civil liber- 
ties.” The association resolved further to do everything 
possible “to assist in the development of a strong Chris- 
tian public opinion on the social and international 
problems of the day.” 

Our Catholic press is growing, not only in size and 
technical proficiency, but in the range of its interests, 
in its intelligent acceptance of national and interna- 
tional responsibilities and in its determination to speak 
with a constantly more affirmative voice on the great 
questions of our time. Dallas made all this very clear. 


Attention: the 84th Congress 


It invariably happens that in its headlong rush to ad- 
journ Congress jettisons certain bills which, though 
not without merit, lack the stamp of “must” legisla- 
tion. Since the present Congress, according to reports, 
is aiming to complete its business by July 15, it is not 
too early to begin worrying about the fate.of several 
bills of this kind. We have especially in mind three 
pieces of pending, or projected, legislation designed to 
carry out recommendations of President Eisenhower. 
Each of them would in its own way strengthen the 
economy and advance the cause of social justice and 
peace. 


1. ANTI-MERGER BILL 


In his 1956 Economic Report, the President called 
for tighter provisions against mergers which tend “sub- 
stantially to lessen competition.” Reposing in Sen. James 
0. Eastland’s Committee on the Judiciary is a House- 
approved answer (H. R. 9924) to the President’s re- 
quest. 

This bill requires parties to proposed mergers to file 
notice of their intent with the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission. Each of these 
agencies would then have 90 days in which to petition 
the courts to block the corporate marriage. Failure to 
notify the agencies would be punishable by fines of 
from $5,000 to $50,000. H. R. 9924 would apply only to 
merging corporations having combined assets in excess 
of $10 million. 

Since this bill does not change existing anti-monopoly 
laws, but only makes it easier for the Government to 
administer them, there seems to be no need for pro- 
tracted hearings or for otherwise delaying Senate 
action on it. 
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2. WELFARE-FUND BILL 


On May 17, as a climax to almost two years of study 
and investigation, Sen. Paul Douglas introduced a bill 
(S. 3873) to correct abuses in the administration of 
employe welfare and pension plans. These plans have 
enjoyed a sensational growth. The final report of the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds, which conducted the two-year probe, notes 
that they now cover about 75 million workers. They 
have between $20 and $25 billion in reserves. Into their 
coffers are annually pouring $6.8 billion. 

Unlike the anti-merger bill, S. 3873 is a completely 
new departure in legislation. Hearings, therefore, are 
necessary. Since the bill incorporates a fairly simple re- 
porting and disclosure approach to the abuses it aims 
to eliminate, the hearings could be relatively brief. Only 
one aspect of the proposed legislation is hotly cpntro- 
versial. §. 3873 would require all welfare funds cover- 
ing 100 or more employes 1) to file detailed annual 
reports with the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and 2) to furnish to all beneficiaries summary data 
from the reports. Some employer groups argue that 
funds administered solely by employers should be ex- 
empted from these requirements. 


3. MINIMUM WAGE COVERAGE 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, which sets a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, covers only 45 per cent of poten- 
tially eligible workers. The 20 million workers not 
covered are among the poorest paid in the country. They 
are also mostly unorganized. Though technically not 
“must” legislation, a law extending the protection of the 
act to at least some of them is a moral imperative. 
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The Legion of Decency 


Avery Dulles, SJ. 


As POPE PIUS XII pointed out in two important 
discourses on “The Ideal Film,” in June and October of 
last year (Catholic Mind, Dec. 1955 and Jan. 1956), 
the motion-picture industry wields immense power over 
the minds and hearts of multitudes. The industry there- 
fore has heavy moral responsibilities. At their best. 
motion pictures stimulate men to high idealism. At their 
worst, they instil false notions and values and stir up 
the basest human passions. 

In the early ’thirties, when the Legion of Decency 
was organized, Hollywood acknowledged virtually no 
moral restraints. Producers had become involved in 
cutthroat competition — intensified by the economic 
strains of the depression—to advertise and to serve up 
the most salacious type of entertainment. In the long 
run this moral laxity proved financially harmful to the 
industry as a whole. Not only were many American 
films banned in practically all foreign countries, but 
even at home religious-minded citizens were excoriat- 
ing Hollywood and clamoring for Federal censorship. 

As is commonly recognized, the Legion of Decency 
did more than any other single agency to remedy this 
intolerable situation. Thanks to its organized protest 
against offensive pictures, the industry's Production 
Code was finally welded into an effective instrument 
of self-regulation. One of the principal means which 
the Legion has used in accomplishing its task is the 
moral classification of films. While the utility of the 
Legjon’s listing is widely recognized, there is much 
confusion regarding their obligatory force. Does a 
Catholic have a duty in conscience to consult these 
listings? Under what circumstances, if ever, is one per- 
mitted to attend a condemned picture? 


ad = * 


Unlike the Index of Forbidden Books, the film ratings 
issued by the Legion of Decency do not have the force 
of ecclesiastical law. A bishop may, and on rare occa- 
sions does, strictly forbid the faithful of his diocese to 
go to a particular film. In such a case all subjects of 
the bishop—even those who are certain that the film 





Mr. Dulles, who on June 16 is to be ordained to the 
priesthood, is the author of Testimonial to Grace (Sheed 
and Ward, 1946) and co-author of Introductory Meta- 
physics (Sheed and Ward, 1955). 
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would not be a source of temptation to themselves- 
are bound under obedience to carry out the bishop’ 
orders. The Legion of Decency, on the other hand. 
issues no orders to anyone. It makes recommendations 
which are designed to help the individual to form his 
own conscience about motion pictures. 





Our recreation activities, such as seeing motion pic. 
tures, are no exception to the general principle that | 
before we perform an act we must assure ourselves that 
we are not committing sin. Since sin is a positive evil, 
one must take positive steps to avoid it. The mere fact 
that I could probably attend a given picture without 
falling into sin would not, then, be a sufficient justifica- 
tion for going. Under pain of mortal sin, one is obliged 
to abstain from unnecessarily taking a serious risk of 
mortal sin. Under pain of venial sin, one is bound not 
to expose himself unnecessarily to a moderate risk of 
mortal sin or a serious risk of venial sin. 

There is also a duty to look out for the spiritual good 
of others. The general moral norms regarding coopera- 
tion, advice and example are applicable to motion-pic- 
ture attendance. Each of us must give a reasonable 
measure of cooperation in working for the common good 
of society, and refrain from cooperating in socially 
harmful enterprises. We must also see to it that our 
actions do not lead others into sin. To give bad advice 
or bad example can even be mortally sinful, if given 
deliberately and with the full realization that it is likely 





to lead another into mortal sin. 

The morality of motion-picture attendance is con- 
plicated by the necessity of forming one’s conscience 
in advance, before actually entering the theatre. It 
would not be enough to resolve to leave in case you 
found yourself severely tempted. By that time you 
would already have incurred a serious danger of it- 
teriorly yielding to temptation, and the seeds of future 
temptation would already be implanted in your soul. 
Granted the normal tendencies of human nature, it is 
unlikely that an individual would be strong-minded 
enough to prevent these evils by leaving the theatre a 
soon as the first signs of danger appeared. In practice, 
therefore, one must be reasonably sure before attending 
that the picture will not be a source of temptation. 

Often it would be permissible to use general pre 
sumptions in forming such a judgment. For example 
if you were already in the theatre district when you 
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decided to go to the movies, it 
might be sufficient under the 
circumstances to ascertain that 
there was nothing in the title, 
cast or placarding that gave 
grounds for suspicion. In other 
cases the general reputation of 
a film, as known from reviews, 
from advertising and from the 
reactions of reliable acquain- 
tances who had seen it, might 
afford reasonable certitude that 
the picture was unobjection- 
able. But it would always be 
safer, and where there were grounds for doubt about 
whether attendance would be sinful it would be ob- 
ligatory, to seek moral guidance of a more authoritative 
sort. 

For the Catholic, the Legion of Decency is the most 
obvious source from which to obtain authentic moral 
guidance. It is careful in its judgments, and never 
lightly issues condemnations. Its reviewing board is 
made up of well-qualified judges, both clerical and 
lay. Since the Legion operates under the direction and 
supervision of the hierarchy, its recommendations have 
particular weight, and may even be called normative, 
for Catholics. The Legion’s listings are easily available 
in the diocesan papers and on many parish bulletin 
boards. Even for one who: goes to motion pictures 
rather rarely, it is hard to see how there could be valid 
grounds for taking no account of the Legion’s classifica- 
tions. In one who frequently attends movies, a constant 
failure to consult the Legion’s listings could easily be a 
sign of sinful carelessness about the moral aspects of 
entertainment. 

The Legion’s classifications are drawn up with a 
view to the average filmgoer, on the basis of the gen- 
eral psychological laws of human nature. It is always 
possible that an individual might be an exception to 
these laws. If you are certain that you will not be 
tempted by a given picture, you are morally free, so 
far as concerns yourself alone, to attend it, no matter 
what classification it has received from the Legion of 
Decency. But there is need of caution here. Most of us 
tend to exaggerate, rather than underestimate, our own 
moral strength. It is not easy to be sure that we can 
walk without risk into situations that would be seriously 
dangerous for the majority of men. Exceptions are to 
be proved, not presumed. 

It is also possible that one might have a really serious 
reason for going to an objectionable film. A movie critic, 
for example, might be unavoidably assigned to review 
such a film, or a research student might need to see it 
in order to gain certain essential information. Reasons 
of this kind might justify one in taking a moderate 
tisk of temptation, but they would not make it licit 
to expose oneself to a high probability of committing 
mortal sin. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of the 
Legion of Decency as though it were designed solely 
to advise individuals how to avoid personal sin. It has 
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a social aspect as well. It aims to register a Christian 
protest against films which undermine religious values 
and weaken the moral fabric of society. The Legion is 
the only agency in existence which effectively voices 
the Catholic conscience regarding motion pictures, and 
as such it deserves our support. By habitually accepting 
the Legion’s guidance we strengthen its hand and thus 
increase the impact of Catholic opinion on film pro- 
ducers and theatres. In unity there is strength. In 1936, 
when Pius XI wrote his encyclical on: the Legion of 
Decency, he hailed it as a crusade in which bishops and 
faithful were united in a holy cause. Each Catholic 
should consider it an honor to take part in this move- 
ment. 

The annual pledge accentuates the social dimension 
of the Legion’s purpose. The very circumstance that 
each year in the parish churches the faithful take this 
pledge in unison emphasizes the fact of solidarity. Of 
itself, the pledge induces no new obligation over and 
above what is already required by the natural moral 
law bidding men to do good and avoid evil. It is not 
an oath or vow, but a mere expression of the intention 
to cooperate in a crusade against immoral motion pic- 
tures. There could hardly be any good reason for a 
Catholic’s not wishing to give his free allegiance to this 


cause. 
% * * 


Because men differ in their susceptibility to tempta- 
tion, and because the Legion is not conceived solely in 
terms of avoiding personal sin, it is not always a simple 
matter to transpose the Legion’s classifications into the 
sharply defined categories of moral theology. But cer- 
tain indications can be given. 

One of the easiest ratings to evaluate in terms of sin 
is the C picture. In condemning a picture, the Legion 
expresses the judgment that it would constitute a seri- 
ous danger of mortal sin—usually a sin against the sixth 
commandment—for the great majority of filmgoers. 
Very few pictures are placed in this category: rarely 
more than one per cent of the domestic films produced 
in a single year. When a picture is so classified, most 
people would have every reason to suspect that they 
could not attend it without personal danger of sin. For 
attendance to be licit, one would have to be reasonably 
sure that he was not a member of the class who would 
be morally endangered. And even for one who had this 
certitude, attendance might still be in some degree 
sinful if his example would be likely to lead others into 
sin or if he would be contributing appreciably to the 
financial success of an immoral enterprise. 

The B picture is probably the most difficult to evaluate 
in terms of sheer moral obligation. It is one judged 
morally objectionable in part even for adults. In the 
course of the last decade something less than 20 per 
cent of the pictures produced in this country have been 
placed in the B category, but the proportion has risen 
in the past few years, reaching 33.45 per cent in 1955. 
In some cases a film is so classified because of an ob- 
jectionable theme, such as the approval of divorce or 
mercy killing; in other cases, because it contains ardent 
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love scenes, indecent dress, licentious dancing or the 
like. 

Though it is difficult to make general statements 
about this class as a whole, it seems safe to say that B 
pictures normally constitute a serious danger of venial, 
or even of mortal sin for a notable portion of the movie- 
going public. Very often the main complaint against 
such pictures is not so much that they lead to immediate 
sin as that they give false outlooks and norms of con- 
duct that may later result in religious and moral dif_i- 
culties. Habitual attendance at B pictures, especially 
by young persons, sometimes does great spiritual dam- 
age. 

Attendance at B pictures may more easily be justified 
than at C pictures. A particular person, if he knew the 
precise reason why a given film was so classified—for 
example, that. its problem was solved by divorce— 
might sometimes properly conclude, on the basis of his 
own past experience with motion pictures, that he 
could attend without personal danger. 

In this connection, however, the social aspect of the 
Legion’s mission should not be overlooked. The Legion 
member, in making up his mind whether to attend a B 
picture, should remember that he has pledged himself 
to cooperate in a crusade against immoral films. What- 
ever may be said about B pictures, there can be no 
doubt that they are a degrading influence on movie 
audiences generally. They foster un-Christian views of 
life, and tend to sap the moral stamina of the nation. 
Out of devotion to the ideals of the Legion, the Catho- 
lic would do best to try to avoid even those B pictures 
which he could attend without personal risk of sin. 

A-II pictures are those listed as unobjectionable for 
adults. Some 30 to 40 per cent of domestic films are 
generally placed in this class. If an adult finds a picture 
so classified, he is warranted in relying on this listing 
and deciding to attend. Such films are, however, judged 
unsuitable for children, either because they are too 
heavy or, more often, because they would arouse undue 
curiosity or even lead to sin. The most common reason 
for this classification is that considerable prominence 
is given to sexual matters, such as conjugal relations, 
marital infidelity, and pregnancy. In other cases the 
picture is so classified simply because the subject mat- 
ter requires maturity and experience for a sound evalu- 
ation. 

It would be too severe to tell children that it would 
be mortally sinful for them to 
see an A-II picture. Msgr. 
Thomas F. Little, executive 
secretary of the National Le- 
gion of Decency, has stated 
that parents would not sin in 
allowing their children to go to 
such films, but that they would 
do better to refuse such per- 
mission unless they attend the 
picture with their children and 
are qualified to give any ex- 
planations which may _ be 
judged necessary to prevent 
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moral harm. It should be obvious how important it js 
for parents to keep a careful watch over the type of 
movies frequented by their children, especially during 
their teens. The habit of seeing morally unsuitable 
films at that impressionable age can give rise to dis. 
torted ideals and dangerous misconceptions. 

Because adulthood is not merely a matter of calendar 
years, no definite age is specified as marking the end 
of childhood. An adult is one who has a generally 
mature attitude toward life, resulting from a combina. 
tion of physical, emotional and mental factors. From the 
particular point of view which concerns us here, grade. 
school pupils and those in the early years of high school 
should certainly be classed as children. One moral theo. 
logian has suggested as an approximation that those 
below the age of 16 would rarely be sufficiently ma. 
ture to see A-II pictures, but that the majority of boys 
and girls have reached this stage when they are 18. 
The judgment of parents and others who deal with 
youth would be helpful in reaching a decision in regard 
to particular individuals. 

A-I pictures are those found unobjectionable for gen- 
eral patronage. In many cases, such pictures should not 
only be tolerated, but are worthy of positive encourage- 
ment. Catholics are too often accused, with a measure 
of justice, of taking excessively negative attitudes on 
issues of public concern. We would do well to praise 
motion pictures which meet the highest ethical and 
artistic standards, and even to write letters of apprecia- 
tion to those responsible for producing and circulating 
films of this character. 


o > 2 


In recent years the A-I category has been larger than 
any of the others, accounting for more than 40 per cent 
of all domestically produced films. In 1955, however, 
the percentage suddenly fell to 29.82, and B pictures 
showed a corresponding increase. Taking note of this 
inauspicious turn, the American Bishops at their annual 
meeting last November called for a revitalization of the 
aims and purposes of the Legion of Decency. 

There can be no doubt of the opportuneness of this 


appeal. In the past few years State censorship boards 


have been considerably weakened by Supreme Coutt 
decisions that films could not be banned on the general 
charges that they were “immoral” or “sacrilegious.” The 
Production Code Administration has lost some of its 
former control over the policies of producers and the- 
atres. The Legion of Decency must therefore bear a 
heavier load in the struggle to maintain propriety. In 
order to meet the threat presented by the increase of 
B pictures, there is need for greater understanding of 
and devotion to the full ideals of the Legion of De- 
cency. It is not enough for Catholics to be on their 
guard against personal mortal sin. They must be alert 
to the social aspects of motion-picture morality. If 
Catholics do not respond to this challenge, there is 4 
real danger that Hollywood may fall back into the 
moral morass from which it emerged some twenty years 
ago. 
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Soviet Gold 


and Western Money 


EF: A. Breter 


For THE PAST DECADE OR SO, Western ob- 
servers of Soviet policies and attitudes toward the free 
world have engaged in an interesting pastime: divining 
the future course of Soviet behavior in areas where no 
dictum has as yet come forth from Moscow. These 
speculations, often published in leading Western organs, 
have ranged from such vital matters as Russian reaction 
to the foreign policies of the major democratic powers 
to Soviet official opinion on the newest developments in 
bebop or baseball. The best of the augurs have been 
rewarded with Soviet statements that made not only the 
substince but even the wording of their guesses come 
true. 

A short time ago the Russians put an end to Western 
guessing in yet another sphere with an official pro- 
nouncement of their views on international currency 
convertibility; they had not previously been .communi- 
cative on this subject. The views were expressed in an 
article in Vneshniaia Torgovlia, the official publication 
of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, by F. Ivanov, 
probably an official of that ministry. 

The first surprise to students of Soviet literature on 
free-world economics is the subject matter of the article: 
for they had become accustomed to seeing the treat- 
ment of broad general topics in the imagery and word- 
ing of Marxian dialectics, rather than in technical and 
specific language. Perhaps the change is one of the man- 
ifestations of the “new look” in Soviet foreign policy, 
which appears to aim at increased contact, and par- 
ticularly economic contact, with the West. In the late 
Stalin period, a period of relative economic isolation 
from the West, the USSR could well afford the luxury 
of a doctrinaire barrage against capitalism. But with 
the expectation of increased East-West trade and re- 
lated economic contacts, such an attitude might prove 
too costly. It might well pay to silence the heavy ar- 
tillery for the time being. There are signs that the 
Russians will concentrate on more specific institutions 
of the Western economic system rather than attacking 
it as a whole, as they have done in the past. Thus they 
apparently hope to improve the terms of economic bar- 
gaining with the Western World. 





Mr. Breier is assistant professor of economics at the 
University of San Francisco. 
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The second remarkable feature is Mr. Ivanov’s in- 
sistence that only the gold standard provides for stable 
money: any other international currency arrangement 
“will lack a firm material basis” and therefore be only 
temporary. This stand can be appreciated in the light 
of Soviet Russia’s position as a producer of gold. Recent 
estimates of the German Industrial Institute of Diissel- 
dorf place her current annual gold production at $420 
million, a close second to South Africa’s $510 million. 
The same source puts Russia’s gold hoard at $7 billion, 
second only to our own of over $21 billion. 

But profitable economics might prove to be bad 
politics for the Russians. They seem to be trying to re- 
establish in certain Western European democracies a 
“popular front” which would entail their appealing to 
the hitherto independent and generally anti-Communist 
left. But among the statesmen of the democratic left 
there are few who have forgotten the failure of the 
gold standard in the early ‘thirties. And how many free 
trade-union leaders could be argued into accepting the 
resumption of a monetary mechanism that shackles eco- 
nomic welfare rigidly to the vagaries of international 
gold movements? It will be interesting to watch how 
Communist propaganda will handle this problem. 

More startling than his position on the gold standard 
are Mr. Ivanov’s remarks on currency convertibility. At 
the expense of over-simplification, one can say that con- 
vertibility of the Western currencies in this setting 
would mean that Russians could exchange, let us say, 
French francs which they have earned from the export 
of Russian grain to France into U.S. dollars at the offi- 
cial rate of exchange. The dollars, in turn, could be 
used for the import of tractors from the United States. 
Without such currency convertibility, the French francs 
could be spent only in France; turning them into dollars 
without the full blessing of the French exchange-control 
authorities might be possible, but it would also be quite 
expensive. 

Before getting down to brass tacks, Mr. Ivanov suffers 
a relapse into customary Marxian dialectics. Converti- 
bility, he charges, is the aim of the United States, which 
desires extended markets for American goods and im- 
proved conditions for her investments. With us in this 
endeavor, he adds, are the London banks, which an- 
ticipate more business and higher profits through the 
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increased use of a convertible pound sterling. But then, 
instead of attacking the position of the traditional vil- 
lains, Wall Street and London, Ivanov declares that 
“under [the present] circumstances the convertibility of 
currencies, even if it is limited, will exert a certain 
positive influence on the expansion of international 


trade.” 


Why the volte face in the middle of the argument? 
Here again the “new look” comes through. Communist 
dogma is sacrificed for the immediate advantage of a 
system which would permit the Russians to do their 


international shopping where it suits them best, and 
currency convertibility means just that. 

But once more the new Kremlin position is bound to 
antagonize the Western European Left. More persis- 
tently than any other group they have opposed con- 
vertibility as a system which in their opinion would ex- 
pose countries with insufficient monetary reserves to 
competition from the United States and other pressures. 
They fear that domestic economic objectives, including 


full employment and an improved standard of living 
for the workers, might have to be sacrificed if thei 
governments committed themselves to a regime of cop. 
vertibility. 

There has been increasing awareness in this country 
during the last few months that new techniques jp 
foreign economic policy are called for by the apparent 
change in Soviet methods. In the so-called “underde. 
veloped countries” of the world the problem of Russiap 
economic competition (if not yet a solution of the prob. 
lem) seems to emerge rather clearly. In the more com. 
plex economic institutions of the Western European 
countries the implications of the new Soviet policy are 
less obvious and are likely to require a more sophist- 
cated reaction on our part. But one thing appears quite 
certain: those responsible for the formulation of ow 
foreign economic policy will have to do a great deal of 
deep and fast thinking in the very near future to meet 
the challenge of the “new look” from across the Iron 
Curtain. 





Old Man’s Song 


Why do our dandelions, common with gold, 

Die so like paupers with coat in shreds? 
The garish summer is joy to young things, 
Bumptious and boyish with holes in their heads. 


Why do our oak leaves heaped by rakers 

Burn on the lawn, brown with the pine cones? 
The bitter winter is joy to young things, 
Mufflers on ears and wine in their bones. 


Why do our hail stones tamed by the sun 
Shimmer in cellophane, slant into rain? 
Lovely April is sorrow to young things, 
Sorrow to young things, sorrow to young things, 
Lovely April is sorrow to young things, 
Afraid of the spring and the autumn again. 
ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY 


The Burial 


In the bleak light after the March blizzard 
the landscape struck a taut geometry; 
wizened with winters, the cemetery elm, 
ascetic as a concept, reared its branches 
till surprised to whiteness, in a flash 
transfigured by the avalanche. 

Beyond the elm we buried him today, 

four decades tell the tale from hands anointed 
to viaticum, and then a frost-white alb, 

a chasuble of flesh, some scattered earth, 
and snowfall drifting under evergreens. 
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Like candlelight the choir miserere 
quickened the air preluding a final prayer; 
walking home again to turn a textbook page 
I caught a flash of reminiscence 
and foreshadowing: a melting snowdrift, 
larches linear with beauty, April 
pouring moonlight through the dark 
and Easter surging fire in my veins. 
Kevin F. Douerty 


Inconstancies 


Given the change to witness by mv death 
Christ’s resurrection from the sealéd tomb, 

I think the victor’s crown would never wreathe 
the brow where my inconstancies find room, 
but every question ever posed would cry 
the faith uncertain, and indeed a lie. 


I forge my resolutions till they seem 

of strength to outlast time and mock decay, 
and yet time proves them idler than a dream. 
Where are the hands that clutch at God? (I pray 
a little, but the crevices of my hand 

find prayer elusive as the finest sand. ) 


O, in our garments there are fragrances 

three and divine—but O, they are as faint 

almost as memory! Could any less 

invasion come from our wild sacrament 

of desert sweetness? Where is the trick or power 

with which to bridle this acceptable hour? 
DANIEL SULLIVAN 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Spring Reading 


for Small Fry 


Ethna Sheehan 


C RoAKINGS OF DISASTER echo all around us ip 
this mid-20th century. Bombs are bursting, nations tot- 
tering, whole races are dispersed or ruined. Yet, amid 
all the confusion it is comforting to realize that one 
thing remains unchanged: “Children’s faces looking up, 
holding wonder like a cup.” And, praise be, often 
enough this wonder is evoked by one of man’s oldest 
and most triumphant inventions, a book. 

Children have an uncanny way of selecting their own 
classics. In 1944 Robert Bright published Georgie 
(Doubleday. $1.75), a picture-story about a lovable and 
unorthodox little ghost. In defiance of psychologists the 
youngsters took Georgie to their hearts, and during the 
past dozen years innumerable copies of the book have 
been read to pieces. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SET 


Now here comes Georgie to the Rescue, again illus- 
trated by the author (Doubleday. $1.75). The timid, 
invisible bit of amorphism accompanies his friends Miss 
Oliver the owl and Herman the cat on a visit to the 
city. There is a fine how-do-you-do when Miss Oliver's 
daytime somnolence on the hotel flagpole attracts atten- 
tion and she is carried off to the zoo. Gentle Georgie is 
obliged to become visible and terrifying in order to 
effect her rescue. Nobody between ages 4-7, however, 
will be in the least scared of Georgie. 

Talking of escapes calls to mind The Little Fish That 
Got Away, by Bernadine Cook (Scott. $2.25). Suspense 
mounts as this rhythmic fish-yarn for ages 3-6 reels out 
to the denouement, in which the small boy relates to his 
admiring parents the story of his adventures with the 
Great Great big fish, the Great big fish, the Big fish— 
and the Little fish that got away. 

Another small boy is the hero of Hide and Seek, by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Pantheon. $2). Where has the 
little boy gone? The gay and imaginative verses ask the 
questions, and Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson’s delicate 
and detailed illustrations in green, black and white pro- 
vide a variety of answers both possible and absurd, to 
tickle the fancy of 3-6-year-olds. 

Absurdity and gaiety tie for honors in A Cow in the 
House, by Mabel Watts, illustrated by Katherine Evans 
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Miss Sheehan is director of children’s work at the 
Queens Borough Public Library, New York City. 
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(Follett. $2). The farmer and his wife grumble be- 
cause their house seems too small, and call upon Grand- 
pa Wiseman for advice. The old man directs the farmer 
to squeeze one after another of the farm animals into 
the house. When the little red house threatens to burst 
at the seams, he orders the farmer to remove the critters 
one by one. Wonder of wonders, now the farmer and 
his wife discover that they have quite a large house 
after all. This variation on a hoary folk-theme is di- 
rected to ages 4-7. 

Mary Chalmers is beginning to make a name with her 
delicate, small picture books. Her newest story, A Hat 
for Amy Jean (Harper. $1.50) is a droll account of two 
tiny boys’ expedition to the city, accompanied by their 
dog and cat, to purchase a hat for their sister. Some 
truly remarkable experiences enlivened this memorable 
day, and each adventure is illustrated with minute 
drawings by the author. For ages 4-6. 

One vacation day Dorothy and Bill started off for the 
lake, all set for a picnic and a swim. The lunch-basket 
was somewhat heavy, so they lightened it in the most 
obvious way. The trouble was that it was practically 
empty by the time the children reached the lake, and 
of course it would be most unwise to go swimming 
after having eaten sandwiches and bananas. Just then 
the noon whistle blew from town, and the hungry hik- 
ers decided to hurry home to lunch. Ages 5-7 will prob- 
ably agree that Dorothy and Bill found a sensible solu- 
tion to the dilemma posed in The Long Hike, written 
and illustrated by Dorothy Ivens (Viking. $2). 

Ricky and the other boys and girls are bitterly dis- 
appointed because the town cannot afford the fine new 
fire engine on which the children had been promised 
the first ride. Someone suggests an auction, and it is up 
to everyone to collect antiques and odds and ends to 
be offered for sale. Ricky does his part, and the story 
builds up to a pleasing climax while demonstrating the 
value of cooperation and community friendships. All in 
all, Auction Today, by Helen T. Hilles, illustrated by 
Veronica Reed (Lippincott. $2.25) is good reading for 
ages 8-10. 

Baseball Pals, by Matt Christopher (Little, Brown. 
$2.50), is a sports story for ages 8-10 that’s well worth 
rooting for. Jimmie is captain of his Grasshopper 
League team and insists on doing the pitching himself 
even though it is clear to everyone (including Jimmie) 
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that good-natured Paul is a natural for the job. Jimmie 
eventually faces up to his own pig-headedness, and 
makes up with Paul in time to save the team. 

Away back in the 1890's little girls had problems even 
as they have them today. Myrtle Albertina just had to 
think of an interesting present for her mother’s birthday 
—not so easy a task in a California mining settlement. 
She finally had her picture taken, only to find that the 
traveling photographer was arrested on suspicion of 
theft before he could deliver the print. There was noth- 
ing for it but to find evidence to clear Mr. Stevens in 
time for the birthday. Myrtle Albertina’s Secret, by Lil- 
lian Pohlmann (Coward-McCann. $2.50), demonstrates 
for girls 8-11 how our heroine managed to do this and 
at the same time managed to keep a secret for the first 
time in her life. 

Tony Gardner is a modern boy who lives in an old 
mining town in Colorado. Tony is a misfit. Instead of 
going to school he prefers rummaging through the 
mountain ghost settlements for relics, which he hoards 
like a pack-rat. It is because of his treasures that he 
loses the friendship of his classmate Billy, and the fact 
that he clears the name of old Tibor doesn’t help much 
for a while. Things pan out on Gold Rush Day for Tony 
of the Ghost Towns, by Marie Halun Bloch (Coward- 
McCann. $2.75), and never again are inanimate things, 
no matter how fascinating, as important to Tony as are 
human friendships. For ages 9-11. 


TOWARD THE TEENS 


Wagons West, by John Craig (Dodd, Mead. $2.75) 
takes twelve-year-old Dick Brandon and his family on 
the long trail from Independence to Oregon in 1842. It 
is a trek marked by adventure and heartbreak, and Dick 
has many opportunities to mature while he and his 
horse Kit (named for Kit Carson) encounter buffalo, 
Indians and the hazards of nature. Faith in God and 
love of family are paramount in this picture for boys 
9-11 of the westward movement. 

More or less accidentally Santza is flown to England 
with the half-British Ruthven children to whom she 
has been acting as big sister in the Greek orphanage. 
The little girl fits into her new environment easily and 
happily, but there is that nagging matter of her con- 
science. She confesses, and behold—Aunt Sheila and 
Uncle Ted have known from the very beginning that 
there was an extra lamb in their fold. In Welcome 
Santza (Longmans, Green. $2.75) Constance Savery 
has written a warm story for girls 9-12, about family 
life in which Christian love is the primary yet unob- 
trusive motivation. 

The Janitors Girl, by Frieda Friedman (Morrow. 
$2.50), takes us to an apartment house in New York 
where Sue faces a lot of heart-burning because of the 
snobbishness of one of her classmates who lives in the 
house. It is only when Sue learns to evaluate Rosalie 
against the other young tenants and against Magda 
from Europe that her native good judgment and sense 
of humor win out. Girls 9-11 will eat this up. 

Second Satellite, by Robert S. Richardson (Whittle- 
sey. $2.75), is not a science-fiction yarn, but a story 
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with a scientific basis for boys and girls 10-12. During 


the summer at Mount Hawthorne observatory Cy West. 
cott is the only one of the young people who has 
interest in astronomy. Cy is frankly bored, until—ver 
gradually—his enthusiasm is awakened, and he actually 
risks his life in a forest fire to save films of the tiny 
satellite which he has been lucky enough to locate, ~ 

After the death of his parents on the Oregon Trail ip 
1869, Bill Fargo finds the going rough, chiefly because 
of the unreasonable attitude of Tom Bolton. Leaving 
his small sister Betsy in the care of the wagon-traiy 
captain’s wife, Bill (accompanied by Bolton’s so) 
Chuck) runs away to try to locate his older brother 
Mark, who preceded the family on the westward trek 
The runaways are hunted by Indians and are captured 
by outlaws. After much heartbreak Bill finds Mark and 
tries to persuade him to reunite the family. Young Bill 
Fargo, by Neta L. Frazier (Longmans, Green. $2.75), 
is a gripping story for boys 11-14. 


TEEN-AGERS 


A Horse Named Joe, by Robert E. Gard (Little 
Brown. $2.75), has a spicing of villainy. The hero isa 
quiet young fellow who has spent an undeserved term 
in a reformatory and now, on his way back to his u- 
welcoming uncle on an Alberta ranch, meets up witha 
starving, much-neglected horse. The horse attaches 
himself to Sammy, and together these two outcasts 
build new careers for themselves. A cross-country horse 
race, covering 500 miles, is the galloping climax of this 
unusual and zestful western for ages 11-14. C. W. An 
derson’s vigorous illustrations add the final touch. 

Mountain Dog, by Hubert Evans (Westminster, 
$2.75), is another outdoor tale set in modern Canada. 
An Indian youth befriends a neglected and somewhat 
mysterious dog and takes him along on his summer job 
in the wilderness. It is through Rory’s odd behavior in 
the woods that Hal is directed to the solution of an old 
mystery. The emphasis this book places on the problems 
faced by Indians of today will not be lost on discerning 
teen-age readers. 

Trading Jeff and His Dog, by Jim Kjelgaard (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75), takes us to the Southern mountain 
country at a time—possibly a generation ago—when 
feuds were still to be reckoned with. Jeff is a light 
hearted, generous fellow with a positive genius for 
peddling. He first befriends a huge stray dog and later 
takes a bloodthirsty little mountaineer under his care. 
Jeff knows that young Dan will never rest until the 
murderer of his father is brought to justice. He knows, 
too, that the dog could provide the evidence—if dogs 
could testify. Jeff comes close to death before he names 
the murderer and at the same time finds peace among 
the hills. For mature teen-agers. 

In 1853 a spirited and headstrong Irish girl ran away 
from her uncle’s staid home in settled Detroit, and en- 
barked on a hazardous voyage on the Great Lakes to 
join her father in a North Michigan mining outpost. 
Dashing Johnny Coyne saved Caroline when the boat 
was wrecked in a sudden storm. Johnny was a heart 
breaker, but his time had come at last. He fully re 
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turned the love Caroline bestowed on him. The lovers 
had much to endure during a winter of privation and 
actual suffering. A point to note is that Caroline proves 
true to her convent training and refuses to run away 
with Johnny to be married by a minister. Eventually the 
ceremony is performed for these two young Catholics 
by a pioneer bishop of their own faith, in the most 
dramatic of circumstances, For girls 13-17 Caroline the 
Unconquered, by Holly Wilson (Messner. $2.75), 
should prove memorable reading. 

Stormy Summer, by Lyn Harrington (Abelard. 
$2.50), is a story of modern life on the Great Lakes. 
Janet Atkinson and her younger brother Fraser run 
their father’s store-boat on Georgian Bay the summer 
he is hospitalized by an accident. There are puzzling 
thefts, which are tied up with some escaped convicts. 
Unreasonable Mrs. Phudd is a thorn in the flesh, but 
to counteract her meanness there are the archeologists 
on Christian Island who are excavating for remains 
dating from Jesuit missionary days. The older man 
provides the opportunity for Janet to continue her edu- 
cation: the younger one takes a lien on her affections. 
Good going for teen-age girls. 

Blueberry Summer, by Elizabeth Ogilvie (Whittle- 
sey. $2.50), bids fair to be a disappointing season for 
Cass Phillips. Cass has been looking forward to her job 
as a Waitress at an island resort. Now, because of an 
emergency, she has to remain at home on the Maine 
farm alone with her small brother. Grudgingly, she en- 
deavors to make the best of things. She tries to get 
along better with eight-year-old Peter, becomes serious 


about dieting, finds a way to save the blueberry crop. 
All this time she is learning to evaluate sturdy Adam 
Ross against the compelling charm of Jeff Marshall. 
Teen-age girls will agree with Cass that her summer 
at home has not been wasted. 

Virginia Kirkus of the valuable bookshop service has 
a book of her own out this spring. The First Book of 
Gardening (Watts. $1.95) is a well-organized introduc- 
tion to an absorbing hobby. Pointers are given on care 
of tools, preparing the ground, planting vegetables and 
flowers. There is a wealth of information on the garden 
in general, and interesting sidelights on the origin and 
history of certain plants. Helene Carter's detailed il- 
lustrations should prove extremely helpful. For garden- 
ers 8-11. 

The Twelve Apostles, written and illustrated by Kath- 
arine Wood (Kenedy. $2.50), is a straightforward ac- 
count of the calling, lives and deaths of the twelve. The 
style is dignified yet simple, with no literary or senti- 
mental embellishments, and with continual reliance on 
Scripture. An average of two pages is allotted to each 
name, and the decorations include the symbols asso- 
ciated with each of the apostles. This oversize book 
should please children 8-11. 

A final selection for this spring’s list: Fighting Father 
Duffy, by Virginia Lee Bishop and Jim Bishop ( Farrar. 
$1.95), is a readable addition to the Vision Book series. 
Slow readers and mature ones alike, of any age over 8, 
will find this an absorbing and compelling book—if 
they can get it away from their nostalgic parents long 
enough to hasten through its 189 breath-taking pages. 
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of all these events, like a confessor 
whose face is hidden by his own hands 
while he listens and gives advice. 





Emissary of the Sacred Heart 


Those who have heard about him are 
anxious to know more about him. It is 
fortunate, then, that his story has been 








PERFECT FRIEND: 

THE LIFE OF BLESSED 

CLAUDE LA COLOMBIERE, S.J. 

By George Guitton, S.J. Translated by 
William J. Young S.J, Herder. 440p. $6 


Claude de la Colombiére (Fr. Guitton 
explains in a note why he omits the 
“de” from the name), apostle of de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, is not well 
known in the United States, partly be- 
cause not much has been written about 
him and partly because his mind and 
heart were concerned only with the 
things of the spirit in the most refined 
sense. He was an excellent preacher, 
but not a popular one. He was not an 
organizer, a founder, a missionary, a 
Pioneer, a practical sociologist. 

The details of his career make it 
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seem that his story should read like a 
fascinating novel, full of intrigue, trag- 
edy and quiet triumph. But the history 
of the Titus Oates plot and the failure 
of Catholicism in England has to be 
written with no assistance from Claude. 
He left no mark upon the pages of Eng- 
lish history, though England left its 
mark upon this Frenchman, a hidden 
mark, a sign of death, 

Even as an apostle of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, his story is a different 
one from that of St. Margaret Mary. 
She was a cloistered nun; yet hers was 
a dramatic life-story, full of poignancy. 
He was a Jesuit, special preacher to the 
court of St. James, a prisoner at the bar 
of English justice, a sick man languish- 
ing in prison, almost a martyr; yet he 
remains somehow invisible in the midst 


written by a scholar, and that a trans- 
lation is now available in English. 

About his boyhood, not much is 
known. He was very sensitive, loved 
poetry and music, and confessed: “I had 
a horrible aversion for the life to which 
I bound myself when I became a re- 
ligious.” It was not so much aversion as 
fear of what his ideals would bind him 
to—the rigorous pursuit of perfection. 

Having little first-hand material con- 
cerning Claude’s childhood and _ his 
years of study as a Jesuit scholastic, the 
author takes note of significant events 
and personalities of that time. They are 
clues to what Claude might have 
thought. The official records contain 
only sentence-estimates of his progress. 
A few special assignments show that he 
gave extraordinary promise. 
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IN RETREAT WITH 
THE SACRED HEART 


By Francois Charmot, S.]. 


Translated by Sister Maria 
Constance, S.C.H. A unique 
book of meditations in the 
format of verse, strophe, and 
dialogue, patterned somewhat 
after the manner of the psalms 
in order to facilitate spiritual 
reflection. The author encour- 
ages everyone to look upon the 
God-man, Jesus Christ, and 
concentrate on the motives and 
sentiments that filled His human 
heart. Sister Maria Constance 
will also be remembered for her 
previous translation of Living 
the Mass. $3.00 
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Vatican City Stamps 


IF YOU ARE a collector of Vatican City stamps 
you will want to receive our price list and also 
enjoy our uniquely personal and reputable service. 


IF YOU ARE NOT a collector but interested in 
a wholesome and highly enjoyable hobby let us 


suggest Vatican City stamps a smart choice. 


FREE-—on a beautifully designed and illustrated 
Compassionate Christ 


page we will send you the 





issues as evidence of the fineness and quality of | 


stamps from the Holy See—center of the Roman 


Catholic world. 


Our stamp specialty is the Vatican and we are 
prepared to accommodate all the needs of the 


collector of the Papal State. 


Write for price list and FREE display sheet to: 


F. Justin Mason 
P. O. Box 3734 





Washington 7, D. C. 





PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Drar FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational Jitera- 
ture. 
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Rey, James J. Lyncu, S.J., is asso- 
ciate editor of the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart and assistant 
national director of the Apostle- 


ship of Praver. 


JouN J. O'Connor is professor of 
history at Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s School of Foreign Service. 











After his ordination in 1669 at the 
age of 28, the thought of a vow of per- 
fection occupied his mind; he was per- 
mitted to make one at the end of 1674— 
a sign that his director thought him 
specially gifted with prudence and dis- 
cretion. In his direction of St. Margaret 
Mary and in his letters of spiritual ad- 
vice to other religious he showed him- 
self to be a great director of souls. 

His private notes of self-analysis 
show a too-rigorous self-criticism. Fr. 


| Guitton believes that a just appreciation 
| of Claude’s interior life must discount 


some of this. To put these things in 
words is to apply the whip to oneself as 


a form of voluntary abasement. The 
revelations made to St. Margaret Mary 


place a strong emphasis on Holy Hours, 
periods of prayerful union with Our 
Lord in agony in the Garden. The de- 
pression and sense of abandonment that 
Our Lord then experienced He com- 
municated to St. Margaret Mary and to 
Blessed Claude; it is not surprising, 
then, that this spirit should be reflected 
in Claude’s prayers and in his notes. 
When St. Margaret Mary felt most 
depressed, abandoned and fearful, Our 
Lord said to her: “I will send you my 
faithful servant and perfect friend who 
will teach you to know Me and abandon 


yourself to Me.” While Claude was 


giving a conference to the Sisters of the 
Visitation Convent at Paray-le-Monial 
in February, 1675, Our Lord made her 
understand: “This is he whom I am 


| sending vou.” 





Claude became her director until he 


| went to England in October, 1676 as 


preacher to the Duchess of York. The 
story of his apostolate, his trial for con- 
spiracy in the Titus Oates plot, his 
imprisonment, his return to France in 
1678, his correspondence with St. Mar- 
garet Mary, his death, his part in mak- 
ing known the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, are well told and documented in 
this excellent work. 

JaMEs J. Lyncu, S.]. 


Storied Island 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES: Vol. I: THE 
BIRTH OF BRITAIN 


By Winston S. Churchill. Dodd, Mead, 


500p. $6 


Sir Winston’s latest literary venture 
aims to present a personal view of the 
processes whereby English-speaking 
peoples throughout the world have 
achieved their distinctive position and 
character. The inaugural volume, the 
first of four, traces the story of the Eng. 
lish-speaking peoples from the earliest 
times to the eve of the European dis. 
covery of the New World—from Gaius 
Julius Caesar to Henry Tudor. 

To tell the full story of medieval Bri- 
tain in 500 pages would be a notable 
accomplishment. Sir Winston is con- 
tent to limit himself very largely to 
political history. This means the biog. 
raphies of monarchs and a chronicle 
of the twin major preoccupations of 
these pivotal gentlemen: government 
and war. Sir Winston leaves to the 
professional historians the more somber 
task of dealing with the complex vari- 
ety of customs and institutions which, 
in their totality, constitute a distinctive 
national character. 

In matters pertaining to the medie- 
val Church and its considerable infu- 
ence in the evolution of English society, 
Sir Winston is less trustworthy than in 
eulogizing Alfred the Great or rejecting 
the modern theory that Magna Carta 
was a monument of class selfishness. 
Thus he believes that the work of 
seventh-century missionaries was re- 
sponsible for a mitred majesty which 
is still visible in the Anglican Church, 
as if Christian unity had not been shat- 
tered in the 16th century. 

By the end of the Middle Ages, in 
Sir Winston’s opinion, the main charac- 
teristics “of the race” had taken shape: 
language, parliament, trial by jury, local 
government run by local citizens, and 
even a free press. 

These enduring achievements were 
not easily won. 

For 300 years Britain was part of 
the Roman system. Savage hordes in- 
vaded the country and wrecked the 
Roman culture. Anglo-Saxon England 
eventually rallied to the Christian faith. 
Then came the Viking raids and the 
more permanent Norman __ invasion 
which linked the history of England 
anew to Europe and prevented forever 
a drift “into the narrower orbit of 4 
Scandinavian empire.” 
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In the following century a divided 
succession almost wrecked the work of 
the Norman kings. Sir Winston is a 
pit muddled regarding the so-called 
divorce of Eleanor of Aquitane from 
Louis VII, but he is on more solid 
ground in stating that Eleanor’s second 
consort, Henry II, ushered in one of 
the most pregnant and decisive reigns 
in English history. Henry’s quarrel with 
St. Thomas a Becket intrigues the 
author, who is apparently unmoved by 
the spectacle of an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization dominated and controlled 
by politicians, 

“The Plantagenets were rough masters 
and the temper of the age was violent; 
but their fame will live with the Eng- 
lish Constitution and the English com- 
mon law. Sir Winston underestimates 
the menace of the Albigensian heresy 
and creates the unfortunate impression 
that fear, and not love, is the essence 
of Christianity. He quite properly un- 
derscores the importance of the long- 
bow and the superiority of English 
military leadership. Crécy and Poitiers 
proved conclusively that the French 
army could not beat the English. At 
the same time, these battles indicated 
that England could not conquer France. 

The end of the Middle Ages was 
heralded by the Black Death, Wyclif’s 
Lollards and Bolingbroke’s usurpation. 
In the 15th century St. Joan of Arc 
appeared on the ravaged scene of 
France and out of all their conquests 
the English were able to hold on only 
to the tiny bridgehead of Calais, 

At home the English nobility de- 
stroyed themselves in the War of the 
Roses and a new era began under the 
guidance of a sad, shrewd monarch 
who inaugurated the Tudor absolutism 
as King Henry VII. 

The distinguished author—more, it 
must be said, a master of rhetoric than 
an historian completely to be relied on— 
has brought to his task a rich experience 
in public affairs, an ardent love of 
country and a resonant style. He would 
inspire us to face today’s trials and 


struggles in the spirit of earlier Britons. — 


JOHN J. O'Connor 


THE FABULOUS FUTURE: 
AMERICA IN 1980 


Dutton. 206p. $3.50 


What will America be like in 1980? 
This, of course, is a routine question 
for science-fiction magazines. They 
answer it in every issue. But Fortune 
last year asked a group of exceptionally 
well-informed experts to describe the 
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by Salvador Dali 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000.) 


An Ideal Gift of 
Religious Significance! 
e 


Coior Reproduction, 14” x 8” $3.00 
Color Reproduction, 

28” x 1544” $12.00 
Add 75¢ to cover cost of packaging and 
postage. 

* 


Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”, per- 
manently treated to approximate the 
original; framed in a 1” antique sil- 
ver moulding without glass. .$11.00 
Add 75¢ to cover cost of packaging and 
postage. 
2 

Color Reproduction, 28” x 1544” per- 
manently treated to approximate the 


original; framed in a 2” antique sil- 
ver moul "1g without glass. .$35.75 
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Free descriptive brochure 
upon request. 


For immediate shipment, write to: 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


“The finest traditional and contemporary Christian art” 


BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 
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pe CRANWELL—— 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 

school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 




















AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17 | 


Please . . enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 
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. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 








The Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


This Order is dedicated to rep- 
aration by means of daily 
adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, retreat 
work, schools and foreign mis- 
sions. Applicants are invited 
to make a private retreat in 
order to consider a choice of 


life. 

At 700 €. Church Lane, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. they con- 
duct the Ancilla Domini 
Academy—a High School for 
girls — Boarding and Day 
students. 





Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the S.H., Foundress 





DELAYED VOCATIONS = 


MEN 18-30 needed in Youth Work at home 
and in the missions as 
SALESIANS OF DON BOSCO. 
Accelerated Latin Courses 
Write to: Rev. Father Director, Don Bosco 
College, Newton, New Jersey or Salesian 
Seminary, 2851 North Ave., Richmond, Calif. 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 





College men and high school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information, write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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problems and hopes of the next quarter- 
century in their individual fields. This 
book is a reprint of the Fortune articles. 

The competence of each spokesman 
makes the book far more engrossing 
than science-fiction. When David Sar- 
noff speaks of what may be accom- 
plished by electronic light and atomic 
batteries, when John von Neumann 
speaks of energy as free as the un- 
metered air and of world-wide climate 
control, when Crawford H. Greenewalt 
speaks of chemical control of body 
metabolism, the reader knows that he is 
being given the surest preview of scien- 
tific progress. 

Science’s possible transformation of 
human life during the coming 25 years 
is the most breathtaking part of this 
book. But other contributors bring a 
special insight to the future when they 
speak of the legal and social problems 
that need to be solved. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey and Adlai 
E. Stevenson expose some of the most 
urgent problems in law and govern- 
ment. George Meany and Nathan M. 
Pusey sketch the hopes of labor and 
education. Charles P. Taft, Henry R. 
Luce and the late Robert E. Sherwood 
paint on the broader canvas of social 
progress and the meaning of history. 

Each of these men is a recognized 
leader in his own field. His choice of 
problems and his suggested solutions 
are in themselves authoritative signs 
of what we shall see and discuss in 
the immediate future. JosEPH SMALL 


THE WORD 


The master said to the servant, Go 
out into the highways and the hedge- 
rows, and give them no choice but 
to come in, that so my house may be 
filled (Luke 14:23; Gospel for Second 





| Sunday after Pentecost). 


It is not to our present purpose to 
offer an exegesis of the hyperbolical 
imperative—give them no choice but 
to come in—of the justly angry master 
in today’s Gospel parable. At once, 
however, the strong command may re- 
call to the Catholic lay mind the dog- 
matic fact of actual divine authority 
actually existent in the Church, which 
is the Mystical Body or visible con- 
tinuation on earth of Christ the ab- 
solute and universal king. That sacred 
authority resides in the Church, which, 
though a hierarchical society, is yet a 


community, a unified society of true 
solidarity. The Catholic layman may 
well wonder, therefore, in what man. 
ner he participates in the authority 
of his Church. 

Perhaps it would be wise to serve 
notice, at this juncture, that we now 
enter upon a somewhat prolonged and 
obviously delicate discussion. 

Our starting point must be the Mat. 
thean text that appears in the perora. 
tion of the first Gospel: But Jesus came 
near and spoke to them; All authority 
in heaven and on earth, He said, has 
been given to Me. The decisive word 
is that which qualifies authority: the 
word all. 

Now it is a matter of sacred rec. 
ord that our Saviour Himself willingly 
recognized two different spheres of au- 
thority, the temporal and the spiritual, 
Whereupon He answered (to the ques- 
tion of secular taxation), Why, then, 
give back to Caesar what is Caesar's, 
and to God what is God's. Yet ow 
Lord’s subsequent and final claim js 
that He possesses all authority. Since 
the Church is the mystical continuation 
of Christ on earth, that total, univer. 
sal authority of Christ lives on in the 
Church. 

We eagerly leave to better heads 
and professional theologians the vexed 
problem of the precise relationship be- 
tween Church and State. We are con- 
cerned to note only a plain fact: that 
whatever the rights and wrongs of the 
case, the hierarchic Church cannot here 
and now exercise her authority in the 
temporal sphere. But does one glimpse 
in this de. facto situation a genuine 
opportunity or perhaps a duty of some 
sort for lay members of the community 
that is the Church? 

Surprisingly enough, almost every 
layman is an actual possessor of some 
kind of authority. It may be sharply 
limited authority, but it is authority, 
and it is precisely authority in the 
temporal sphere, Any catalog of wield- 
ers of temporal and maybe temporary 
but true authority would be endless, 
so we merely make mention of all 
holders of civil office, all executives of 
any kind, all judges, lawyers, editors 
doctors and teachers, all bosses in all 
offices and all foremen in all factories, 
all train-conductors, airline crews and 
bus-drivers, all policemen, nurses and 
landlords, every person who in some 
appointed task has one assistant. Add 
all mothers and fathers. 





The startling truth about these myt 
iad layfolk and many more like them 


is so revolutionary that, if at all realized, j 
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Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Science, Music, Social Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy and The- 
ology, Workshops in Creative Writing, Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certification. 
Pre-medical and laboratory technician train- 
ing. Full Physical Education program, in- 
cluding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


Michigan 


it could start one kind of revolution 
and forestall or quell any other kind. 
That which all these laymen truly share 
is authority, the only authority there 
is, the authority of Christ living on in 
the Church. And the layman possesses 
and exercises the Christ-authority ex- 
actly where the bishop and the priest 
stand at a definite disadvantage: in 
the temporal sphere. 

Here, in mid-thesis, we now pause, 
as it were, for breath—and for urgent 
consultation with the Holy Spirit. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.]. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 
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New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small_classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Pennsvlvania 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
Preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 

Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley. Pa. 
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THE ICEMAN COMETH. Reflecting 
on the furious controversy set off by 
the obscurity of Waiting for Godot, one 
can hardly avoid recalling the fact that 
the meaning of Tennessee Williams’ 
Camino Real is not precisely clear. Nor 
is there unanimous agreement on the 
meaning of T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party, nor, for that matter, of Hamlet. 

It is not likely that anyone will have 
to be reminded that Eugene O’Neill’s 
drama, now in revival at Circle-in-the- 
Square, is only a mite less murky than 
the enigma at the Golden. A collection 
of derelicts and trollops sit around in 
Harry Hope’s saloon, waiting for Hickey. 
Their minds are steeped in alcohol 
and memories of better days. At inter- 
vals each of them makes a maudlin re- 
solve to regain his respectability. But 
when Hickey arrives, and attempts to 
make them live up to their good reso- 
lutions, they fight desperately to hold 
on to their illusions. 

It is clear that O’Neill is dealing with 
a universal principle. But what is he 
trying to tell us about illusions? In 
the case of Harry Hope’s derelicts, 
illusion is all that saves a scrap of 
self-respect, keeping them from sinking 
into despair. Is O’Neill telling us that 
illusion leads to salvation? It would 
seem so, for Hickey’s facing up to re- 
ality leads to his doom. 

In either instance, of course, we are 
not obliged to believe Mr. O’Neill. We 
can keep the wheat, even if we have 
to contribute it ourselves, and let the 
chaff go along with the continual out- 
bursts of profanity. Meanwhile he has 
offered us an intellectual challenge, 
and perhaps given us an emotional ca- 
tharsis, 

The triumvirate that controls Circle- 
in-the-Square presents the revival in 
meticulous arena-type staging that is 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 
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O CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 
AND MODERN MAN 
Translated and edited by Walter Mitchell. A 
fascinating and well documented history of 
Christian mortification and a consideration of 
how far asceticism has a place in the Church 
today. First the authors of this book, distin- 
guished French theologians, doctors and psy- 
chologists, consider the traditional Christian 
teaching on the subject—asceticism in the new 
Testament, in the Patristic era, in the Middle 
Ages, in France in the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
on Carmel, etc. Then follows a theological sec- 
tion, comprising three chapters on various 
aspects of the question. The second part of this 
book deals largely with psychological conditions 
affecting the practice of asceticism by Christians 
of the present day. $6.00 


DO CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM by 
Gustave Thibon, and others. This book is based 
on a series of papers read to the Centre catho- 
lique des Intellectuels francais. From the Table 
of Contents: Christianity and Freedom; Hindu- 
ism and Freedom; Freedom According to Islam; 
The Free Man in the Mohammedan State; The 
Hellenic Inheritance; Freedom in the Orthodox 
World—The Human Person and Freedom in 
Eastern Anthropology, and Russia and Freedom; 
The Necessary Conditions for a Free Society; 
Towards a@ Truty Christian Society. $2.75 


(C0 WORDS OF FAITH by Francois Mauriac, 
translated by Rev. Edward H. Flannery. Words 
of Faith contains a collection of six discourses 
delivered by the famous French novelist and 
journalist in Paris, Brussels, Madrid. Geneva, 
and in Stockholm on the occasion of his recep- 
tion of the Nobel prize for literature. They 
reveal Mr. Mauriac in a new dimension of can- 
dor and moral passion; and for his devotees they 
provide a fresh and intimate glimpse at the man 
behind the writer. $2.75 


(1 BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY 
ws AND THOMISM 
By Jacques Maritain. A significant addition 
to the Maritain works available in English. $6.00 


0 INSIGHT by Bernard J. F. Lonergan. In- 
sight, a monumental volume, was written as a 
first step towards composing a work on the nature 
and method of theology; its publication will 
greatly facilitate work in teaching theology and 
directing graduates. The author its professor at 
Pontificia Universita Gregoriana in Rome. $10.00 


(1) BEETHOVEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by Paul 
Nettl. This is the first book of its kind in the 
field of music. It is aimed at both professional 
musicians and music lovers. $6.0 


DD DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY Dago- 
bert D. Runes, Editor. This compact handy vol- 
ume, all-embracing in content, clear in exposi- 
tion, objective in viewpoint and authoritative, is 
invaluable for the teacher, the student, or the 
layman. $6.00 


0 DICTIONARY OF 
LATIN LITERATURE 
By James Mantinband. This volume deals 
with all periods and aspects of Latin literature 
from the earliest classical times, through the 
Middle Ages, until the Renaissance. $7.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 14, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send books checked. To expedite shipment I 


enclose remittance $.......ccccssseses 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIF- 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas. 


CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio. Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 








CATHOLIC PUBLISHER planning expansion 


seeks editor. Prefers young man. State edu- | 


cational background and experience; salary 


requirements. Any samples of writings | 


would be valuable. Apply Box 10, America, 
70 E. 45th Street. New York 17. 


EXPERIENCED CHURCH ORGANIST, 
Bachelor of Music, and CHAPELMAS- 
TER, with B.A. and M.A. degrees, expert 
in Gregorian Chant and Ritual, seek per- 
manent employment with church anywhere. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Forcier, Chatham, N. B., 
Canada. Tel.: 3-4822. 


FULL ACRE PLOTS for building homes in 
cooperation with community. A chance to 
raise your family according to Christian 
principles. $850. membership an_ acre. 
Rockland, 18 miles George Washington 
Bridge Marycrest, RFD, Orangetown, N.Y. 
NAnuet 3-3690. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 














IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%4”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





MURILLO NATIVITY FOR SALE—?P -rtolomé 
Estéban Murillo (1617-1682). A very fine 
small devotional picture (9 1/16” x 6 7/16”, 
wood) of the great Spanish master, for- 
merly in a princely collection. Best refer- 
ences of A. L. Mayer and H. Voss can be 
given. Price, $5,000. Dr. E. Thiele, Tusch- 
genweg 78, Zurich 41, Switzerland. 


SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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in every way peer to the original pro- 
duction. The acting, for the most part, 
is quite as capable as that of the 
cast assembled in 1946 by the Theatre 
Guild at the Martin Beck. In one in- 
stance the performance is definitely 
superior. Jason Robards, as Hickey, 
gives a nervous, magnetic portrayal of 
the character that was not equaled in 
the Guild production. 

David Hayes designed the setting 
and lighting, and Deirdre Cartier claims 
credit for the costumes. José Quintero, 
who directed Cradle Song, has done 
another outstanding job. 


KISS ME, KATE, the middle attrac- 
tion offered by City Center Light Op- 
era Company in the spring festival, has 
pleasant music by Cole Porter and an 
amusing story by Sam and Bella Spe- 
wack. The Spewacks, perhaps super- 
fluous to mention, borrowed a_ plot 
from Shakespeare, following the story 
line from The Taming of the Shrew. 
Kitty Carlisle and David Atkinson 


| are in the leading roles. Both have 


agreeable voices and are competent in 
handling comedy. And one must not 
overlook Al Nesor and Tom Pedi, a 
pair of droll alumni of Guys and Dolls. 
Delores Martin and Bobby Short are 
two others who must be singled out 
of a capable supporting cast for special 
mention. 

Burt Shevelove directed the produc- 
tion, assisted by Ray Harrison, who 
supervised the sprightly dance num- 
bers. Watson Barrett designed the set- 
tings. 

The next and closing attraction at 
City Center Theatre will be Carmen 
Jones, with Muriel Smith in the role 
she created in the original production. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 


FILMS 





WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (RKO) 
is newspaper melodrama that is ex- 
tremely plot-heavy and_ cast-heavy 
(Dana Andrews, Ida Lupino, George 
Sanders, Sally Forrest, Vincent Price, 
Rhonda Fleming, Howard Duff, Thom- 
as Mitchell, John Barrymore Jr., with 
apologies to those I’ve forgotten). In 
about equal proportion the film deals 
with 1) the search for a sex murderer; 
2) a three-way, no-holds-barred fight 
for the job of editor and 3) an assort- 
ment of romantic complications both 
legitimate and illegitimate. Understand- 
ably enough, it is anything but cohe- 


sive, and on occasion it is quite un. 
necessarily offensive, but its combina. 
tion of sophisticated dialog and cap. 
able performers is sometimes interest. 
ing to watch, even in a vacuum. 


[L of D:B] 


CRIME IN THE STREETS (Allied 
Artists), based on a much-admired tele. 
vision drama, is about a superannuated 
juvenile delinquent (John Cassavetes), 
who is restrained from murdering a 
man against whom he has a grudge, 
partly through the efforts of an intelli. 
gent social worker (James Whitmore) 
and partly by the accidental interven. 
tion of his young brother. 

The problem with this kind of ma- 
terial is how to dramatize the anti- 
social state of mind of the slum-bred 
delinquent without appealing for the 
wrong reason to similarly disposed 
youths in the audience. It is not one 
which the film is entirely successful 
in solving, though its intentions are 
honorable. But for the thoughtful it 
does furnish a convincing study of a 
delinquent’s mind and, to a greater 
degree than is usual with films, how it 
got that way. [L of D: A-II] 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
(MGM) is the all-ballet Technicolor 
film (choreography and direction by 
Gene Kelly) which was a long time 
being talked about, a still longer time 
being made and the longest time of 
all sitting on the shelf waiting to be 
released. Before it was finally unveiled 
the rumor was that the studio was 
afraid it was too highbrow. Instead, 
the movie turns out not to be high 
brow enough. 

It consists of three unrelated 30 
minute sequences featuring the “who's 
who” of international ballet but giving 
almost no scope to their talents. The 
first episode, called “Circus,” is a con 
ventional tragedy about a clown (Kelly) 
and his unrequited love for a bareback 
rider. The second and most entertain 
ing item, “Ring around the Rosy,” és 
a cleaned-up version of La Ronde done 
in satiric modern style. The last, “Sin 
bad,” superimposes Kelly and a small 
boy on an animated cartoon background 
in a dazzling display of technical vir 
tuosity which unfortunately is not 
matched by the content of the sequence. 

The trouble is that the film’s watered- 
down, musical-comedy version of ballet 
will hardly appeal to art-house patrons, § 
while at the same time it is rather 
tenuous and precious for mass consump 
tion. [L of D: A-II] | Morra WaALs# 
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